








NAMASKA 


OR THE CAPTIVES 


A LEGEND OF MOUNT WOLLASTON. 


BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 


Merry shouts rang out from a narrow 
cleared circle in the forest. ‘The summit 
of a beautiful hill was crowned with a tall 
pole, which, as it swayed in the gentle 
breath of a spring morning, shook spark- 
ling gems of dew from the heavy garlands 
of green with which it was wound from 
top to bottom. On its summit it bore a 
wreath, entwined amid its emerald with 
scarlet berries, and wild flowers of all the 
variety that the early season furnished— 
early, for it was May Day—May Day in 
New England. 

New England—and yet those revellers, 
surely, ure no Puritans. In the jaunty, 
yet negligent air of their costume, one 
would have thought them cavaliers, who 
were waging war upon the great enemy 
of the trifler, Time—in a manner, and by 
means not yet hackneyed to their senses, 
and having a zest and freshness which 
pursuers of pleasure, as a business, seldom 
enjoy. And who were they—those mer- 
ry foresters? None other than the re- 
doubtable company of Masters Wollaston 
and Thomas Morton—none other than the 
denizens of Merry Mount. 

Sore had the minor derelictions of the 
boisterous crew grieved the hearts of the 
founders of Plymouth Colony ; and deeply 
had their habitual disregard of the Ply- 
mouth canons of doctrine, morals, and 
manners, pained the hearts of the rigid 
and devout men who had established a 
spiritual commonwealth in the wilderness. 
But this was the crowning outrage. The 
planting of a Maypole seemed to the Pil- 
grims an erection of the golden calf in 
the modern Israel; and the profane dan- 
ces, and merry gambols of Mount Wol- 
Mh. '49.—III.—3. 


laston were as the worship of Baal—a 
pagan ceremony defiling the soil. The 
more erudite of the Puritans anathema- 
tized Maia, and all nymphs attendant; 
and denounced the festivities of the re- 
vellers as a feast upon meats offered to 
idols; while the less learned, whose mem- 
ory had never been burthened with clas- 
sic lore, found a parallel for the Maypole 
in the groves which Ahab planted. 

But Morton, in his “ nest,” little recked 
the scruples of the Pilgrims, or if at all 
he heeded them, did it but to carry 
his contempt for Plymouth, from daily 
sneers into such covert acts as he knew 
would most painfully offend the colony. 
Happy had it been for Morton if he had 
confined his acts of outrage to such deeds 
as the erection of the hated symbol of idol 
worship; but in his intercourse with the 
Indians, he introduced a levity and free- 
dom, which led to consequences serious to 
the infant colony. The Puritans confined 
their largesses of “ fire-water, which the 
salvages love so well,” to state occasions ; 
but if, at Plymouth, Massasoit was treated 
to such huge draughts, that his avowals 
of royal affection were more warm than 
coherent in expression, the humblest sav- 
age in his tribe might meet the same 
civility at Mount Wollaston, while he 
had aught to barter for the coveted bev- 
erage. 

The same influences which carried the 
Puritans to the rigidity of discipline and 
of belief to which they proceeded in the 
wilderness, moved their sometime ene- 
mies at Mount Wollaston, to the extremi- 
ties of revel and of wickedness. The 
Puritans brought over such precedents 
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as had grown into custom in their exiled 
community at Leyden. The Mount Wol- 
laston emigrants sought to transplant to 
the New World the manners of “ Merrie 
England in the olden time.” Without 
the presence of restraint from civil au- 
thority, the religious commonwealth ran 
somewhat into aceticism, while following 
the promptings of a devout spirit; and the 
memory of their persecutions gave a stern 
joy to their lives of devotion. They 
were as martyrs who had escaped the 
fiery trial; and we cannot consider it an 
unreasonable spiritual pride in such men, 
that they held themselves as gold seven 
times tried. And, on the other hand, the 
revellers of Mount Wollaston, alike with- 
out control—adventurers who had proba- 
bly had their reverses, and felt the dan- 
gers, and perchance the discipline of the 
laws, for traits and conduct the opposite 
of those of the Pilgrims, gave loose to 
their inclinations also. They took the 
largest liberty in pursuance of such freaks 
as suggested themselves to their unruly 
inclinations. ‘The savage was to them 
a new source of amusement; and they did 
not scruple to use those as inferiors, when 
they became troublesome, whom, if tradi- 
tion speak true, they admitted as equal 
to their wassail. They delighted to see 
the taciturnity of the Indian brave dis- 
solve in the potations with which they 
pressed their savage guests; and they 
did not hesitate to defend, with the threat 
of the gun, the bargains which they had 
won with the bottle. But to return to 
our May Day fete. 

A party of Indians had stolen up, and 
were looking with evidences of intense 
curiosity, at what, doubtless, seemed to 
them a custom somewhat allied to their 
own. ‘True, they did not find the hatch- 
ets brandished, or hear the whoop; but as 
the merry party trolled forth their carol, 
as they swung around the pole, the pale 
faces of Merry Mount certainly seemed 
to the Indians more like their own race, 


than did the dweilers of Plymouth colony. 


One of that Indian group—a maiden 
of singular beauty—at length advanced, 
with curious eye, toward the revellers. 
One of them seized her hand, on a sud- 
den impulse, and in an instant more the 
daughter of the forest was swinging in 
the merry circle, with all the bounding 
joy of youth and maiden innocence. At 
first she was timid as a fawn, and half in- 
clined to resent the liberty which had 
been taken with her; but as the English 
maidens humored the freak of their vola- 
tile companion, the. girl’s reserve wore 
off. To crown the frolic, the Queen of 
May took the chaplet from her own brow, 
and its wild flowers danced in the glossy 
black hair of the daughter of the forest— 
and not ungracefully did that rude coro- 
nal appear upon her olive temples. As 
she walked back to rejoin her companions, 
the Englishmen could but admire the air 
of untaught dignity with which she car- 
ried away what were, by her, highly 
appreciated honors. Woman, savage or 
civilized, never looks more graceful than 
when she puts on a queenly presence. 
While all the revellers admired, there 
was one who had borne, to that moment, 
no share in the sport, who looked yet 
with more interest than the rest upon the 
amateur participant. 

When a woman has followed one’s for- 
tunes across the globe, it would seem 
that her constancy might be rewarded 
with the privilege of indulging in such 
woman’s whims as she might have en- 
joyed at home. But men are ever less 
charitable to such of the other sex as 
endure most for them. And Herbert 
Morton had been taking offence at his 
pretty cousin, that she had accepted the 
hand of another for a moment in the 
dance. It may have been that he really 
did feel inclined to worship at the untried 
shrine of one of the aboriginal divinities ; 
or it might have been sheer male coquetry 
that.induced him to place a string of beads 
upon the neck of the Indian girl. Again, 
and this time readily she came forward at 











the merry sound of the pipes, and follow- 
ing Herbert’s lead, once more the revel- 
lers gamboled about the pyramid of ever- 
green. An English maiden, and the 
fairest of them all, was now the out—the 
pouting spectator. If she had followed 
the prompting of her woman’s spirit of 
retaliation, she would have led an Indian 
warrior forward to the dance; but her 
delicacy shrunk from that revenge. 

Suddenly the frolic was interrnpted. A 
party of rigid colonists appeared among 
them, and in an imstant the garlands 
were stripped from the tree, and thrown, 
with gestures of contempt, into the faces 
of the dancers. Herbert’s sword flew 
from the scabbard, and he threw himself 
forward to avenge the insult. Before 
dangerous results had followed his impe- 
tuosity, he found himself pinioned—but 
pinioned by no foe. Agnes, his betrothed, 
discerning with a lover’s quickness that 
his rashness exposed him to danger, flung 
herself upon his breast, and bound his 
arms with her own. For a brief moment 
he struggled to tree himself, till, looking 
up, he perceived that the Puritan band, 
having succeeded in the demolition of 
what to them seemed sacrilegious mum- 
mery, had disappeared as suddenly as 
they came. 

“ By my faith, Agnes,” he said, “you 
have saved the life of a fool; for in a mo- 
ment more—” 

“ Say two fools, then, Herbert Morton. 
Think you, if you had slain one of those 
men, that his brethren would have left 
his memory unavenged upon this weak 
encampment ?” 

«Woman's argument is ever craven,” 
he answered. 

‘And man’s answer is ever a sneer,” 
the girl replied, while her lip trembled. 
She burst into tears, and the day was all 
her own. Pursuit of the intruders was 
now out of the question; a resumption of 
the dance, to men in their present moods, 
was equally impossible. Herbert Mor- 
ton’s lip curled as he turned from the 
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place, and sought relief for his vexation 
in solitude. He had passed but a few 
steps into the forest, when he felt a light 
touch upon his elbow. Impuatiently shak- 
ing off the hand which would have de- 
tained him, he pressed forward. A low 
musical laugh made him stop suddenly 
and turn his head. 

“ Does the pale face chieftain mistake 
the daughter of the Eagle-eyed for the 
daughter of the Yengeese? Namaska 
would have held his quiver, and not have 
broken the point of his arrow. Ha! the 
pale face is angry with his wife!” 

“The pale face has no wife,” said the 
volatile hunter, exceedingly diémerted at 
what appeared to him a bit of womanly 
finesse which would not have been out of 
place in a masquerade in the father land. 

“The sister of the chieftain has a 
woman’s heart,” Namaska proceeded. 
Morton stood in amused astonishment, to 
find himself thus almost betrayed into a 
confession by an Irdian maiden; but he 
cared not to humor her so far at his own 
expense. He essayed to change the dis- 
course to such prettinesses as were the 
fashion of the time in Europe, but Na- 
maska, to whom much of this was unin- 
telligible, and the rest of a character that 
did not flatter an Indian maiden’s opinion 
of herself, at length cried, as she bounded 
from him into the forest, “The white 
brave has been spoiled. He can talk to 
the daughters of the Yengeese, but the 
Wampanoags would not trust him with 
their children.” 

“Truly an adventure !” said Morton to 
himself, as he pursued his way slowly 
back to his comrades. “It is not every 
pale face in the colony who has made a 
conquest of an Indian girl; and, by my 
troth, in these dull solitudes, it is some- 
thing worth winning.” But, among that 
reckless company, Herbert Morton was 
not the worst; and the trifling adventure 
which would have suggested infinite 
amusement in the future to one thorough- 
ly depraved, had passed from his mind 
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before he reached the mount. It was 
true he was more fortunate than his com- 
panions, in that he was attended to the 
New World by his guardian angel— 
Agnes. She was the ward, as he was 
the nephew, of Thomas Morton, one of 
the principals of the expedition, to whose 
name history has given no enviable noto- 
riety ; and they would, ere the date of our 
story, have been united, but that the 
feuds between his uncle and the rigid 
colonists precluded their seeking that 
clerical assistance in the Plymouth colony, 
which could not be obtained at Mount 
Wollaston. Herbert’s first care, like all 
repentanggovers, was to seek the pardon 
of her whom he repulsed in thought, 
when he felt the tonch of Namaska upon 
his arm in the forest. 

Still Herbert could not altogether fore- 
go the advantage which his prompt at- 
tempt at the punishment of the intruders 
upon Merry Mount had won for him in 
the heart of the Indian girl. Mount 
Wollaston was no school in which he 
could learn to respect the feelings of the 
Indians as human beings, or to remember 
that even an Indian maid has a heart 
capable of attachment. He was not at 
all displeased when, in his rambles, the 
daughter of the Eagle-eyed interrupted 
his solitude ; and if he professed to believe 
that he walked forth alone merely to 
escape the senseless dissipation of his 
comrades, and their rude and coarse mer- 
riment, he forgot, in the analyzation of 
his motives, to remember that he never 
asked Agnes to join him in these walks, 
though to her mind the character of the 
Mount Wollaston colony was as little 
congenial as to his own. 

And Namaska could not conceal from 
herself, had she so desired to do, what 
motive led Herbert so often to the place 
which had come by custom to be regarded 
as their “.trysting tree.” The Indian 
maiden had no artificial notions of relative 
rank to consider as bars to affection 
which she cherished for the pale face ; 


and so far as ideas of rank occurred to 
her untutored mind, they favored rather 
than discouraged her hopes. At the time 
of which we write, the bloody feud be- 
tween the races had not commenced in 
New England. The policy of the great 
sachem Massasoit, on the one hand, con- 
troled the Indians; and on the other, the 
careful administration of their Indian re- 
lations, by the colonists of Plymouth, and 
the settlements in and near Boston, justi- 
fied the friendly conduct of the chieftain, 
whose name is immortalized in that of 
one of the states of this confederacy. 
Morton, in the eyes of the colonists 
even, from his relation to one of the prin- 
cipals of Merry Mount, was in some sort 
a chief. Namaska was of proud Indian 
parentage ; her father had been brave in 
the field, and her brothers wore proud 
trophies in the war-dance. She found in 
her love of her tribe and lineage a plau- 
sible excuse for her intercourse with the 
Englishman. More than once, by ob- 
taining redress for the wrongs of her 
comrades, through Morton’s influence 
over his uncle and his companions, she 
prevented an appeal to the colonial 
authorities ; and more than once, too, she 
averted the more dreadful revenge for 
insults and injuries, fancied and real, by 
which her countrymen afterwards brought 
upon themselves a war of extinction. 
These Indian love passages gave Mor- 
ton a separate existence ; it was an epi- 
sode, distinct from his life, as allied to 
that of Agnes. Had Agnes not been 
his daily counsellor and friend—his nearer 
than friend—devoted with her whole 
trusting heart to him, he might have 
sought to win the love of the Indian 
maid, toward whom it was his greatest 
crime that he permitted her affection for 
him to grow, if he did not foster it. He 
did not know that an Indian heart was 
capable of devotion so earnest. Per- 
chance, like many men who permit the 
attachment of those they deem inferior, 
he fancied, if he thought at all upon the 
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future, that Namaska would relinquish 
him with as little care as he thought he 
could abandon her. Still he did not make 
Agnes his confidante by any means; nor 
did he, on the other hand, disabuse the 
indian maid of her natural belief that 
the Yengeese brave had discarded a love 
unworthy, in her opinion, of his courage- 
ous heart. 

While matters thus progressed with 
the lovers, affairs on Mount Wollaston 
were approaching a crisis. Wollaston 
himself had long since left the colony 
and the senior Morton had become more 
notorious for dissipation and riot. Na- 
maska could no longer visit the mount, 
for the very friendship of the colonists 
had become the terror of the Indians 
and her stolen interviews with Herbert 
Morton were thus doubly guarded. It 
was at the peril of her fame, that she met 
one of those whom the Indians, no less 
than the Puritans, had learned at last t» 
hate and despise. It is said in the ancient 
writers, with expressive meaning, that 
the acts of friendship of Thomas Morton, 
and his colony, for the Indians, were, as 
much as their acts of enmity against 
them, inexcusable. His own irregulari- 
ties were flagrant; and, of course, such 
an example in the principal would not be 
lost upon the subordinates. Herbert Mor- 
ton could not boast to his comrades of the 
attachment of Namaska, without exposing 
her to the danger of being waylaid ‘and 
insulted by his coarser companions. He 
held his peace; and thus unknown to all 
save themselves, and unsuspected, the 
interviews daily took place, which were 
the life of the Indian girl—the heartless 
gallantry of Herbert Morton. But he 
could not but admire and respect the 
native nobility and confiding truth of the 
savage’s truly refined attachment; and 
the whole affair puzzled him as an enigma. 

Thomas Morton, in freaks of lawless 
avarice, frequently seized such Indian 
property as he coveted, but could not, or 
cared not, honestly to purchase. When 





the exasperated natives demanded resti- 
tution, he insulted them with threats. 
Complaints to the authorities of Boston 
produced nearly the same result that too 
often follows the litigation of the poor 
and weak against the rich and powerful. 
It was not that the Puritans did not ear- 
nestly desire to do justice; it is not that 
the law is not intended to mete the same 
measure to the poor and to the rich; but 
a wily antagonist, like Thomas Morton, 
will too often discover some cunning 
mode of evading justice. Savages fire- 
quently seek redress in a directer path; 
and hence the origin of all Indian wars. 
The good among the whitesware com- 
pelled, indirectly, to support the bad, by 
defending a whole nation from the wrath 
of those whom the bad have outraged. 
Agnes, with a female friend, was sit- 
ting in the house of Thomas Morton, 
when a party of Indians suddenly entered. 
That they had all the marks of anger and 
fierceness in their aspects did not sur- 
prise Agnes—for such countenances she 
had often seen her guardian’s native visi- 
ters bear—so frequently came they to 
complain of wrong, and remonstrate 
against outrage. But she had not time to 
commence a parley with the angry In- 
dians. Herself and companion were sud- 
denly seized—prevented from shouting 
by withes twisted in the mouth, and car- 
ried noiselessly and rapidly to a neighbor- 
ing thicket on a knoll, on which, while 
their position commanded a full view of 
Mount Wollaston, they were so disposed 
that their white drapery would not be- 
tray the place of their concealment. 
Namaska was entrusted by her bro- 
thers with the custody of the prisoners. 
Warning them to silence, she accepted 
their promises, while she removed the 
painful means which had been taken by 
the rude Indians to compel them to fore- 
go exclamation. Fainting with fear and 
excitement, Agnes seated herself upon a 
bank, where her older and calmer com- 
panion supported her trembling frame. 
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The quick eye of an Indian maiden 
detected the glitter of a chain and trinket 
on the neck of Agnes. The elder of the 
captives, with the hasty thought of pur- 
chasing their ransom, took the bauble 
from the neck of her companion, and 
placed it in the hands of the Indian girl. 
With what intense curiosity did Namaska 
examine it. Curiosity? A deeper emo- 
tion fires those features. Her eyes have 
lighted with the same fierce expression 
that her brothers wore; she looks an in- 
stant at the prisoners, and her hand seeks 
the beautifully embellished hatchet which 
ornamented the toilet of the Indian belle. 
Agnes trembled, and even her more 
equable companion shuddered with fear. 

The wild expression passed from the 
face of the Indian girl. It is not the gold 
she is scrutinizing—it is not the cunning- 
ly wrought chain that attracts the maid- 
en’s eye. An expression of faint delight 
and wonder for an instant has possession 
of Namaska’s countenance—and then the 
sun-light of pleasure fades from her fea- 
tures, and calm sorrow succeeds—the 
mask of fearful emotions within. 

A shout of surprise from the Indians! 
The house of Thomas Morton has broken 
out into flames—and see—those are Puri- 
tans—messengers from Boston who stand 
and regard the conflagration as evidently 
of their own causing. A runner who has 
been despatched to the place from the 
Indian party returns—the savages con- 
verse a moment together—and in a short 
space more the captives are alone—and 
free! Namaska has dropped at the feet 
of Agnes the—minraTore oF Hereert 
Morton. 

The key to this event is on the ancient 
records of Massachusetts Colony, as fol- 
loweth : 

“September 7, 1730. Second Court 
of Assistants, held at Charlestown. Pre- 
sent, Governor Winthrop, Deputy Gover- 
nor Dudley, Sir Richard Saltonstall and 


others. Ordered, ‘That Thomas Morton, 
of Mount Wollaston, shall presently be 


set in the bilboes, and after sent to Eng- 
land by the ship called the Gift, now re- 
turning thither: that all his goods shall 
be seized to defray the charge of trans- 
portation, payment of his debts, and to 
give satisfaction to the Indians for a canoe 
he took unjustly from them, and that his 
house be burnt to the ground in sight of 
the Indians, for their satisfaction for many 
wrongs he has done them.’ ” 

The prompt execution of this order of 
the Court of Assistants, occurring so soon 
after the capture of the English maidens, 
was the secret of their manumission. 
The girls had been seized as the most 
direct reprisal for “many wrongs,” and 
were to have been detained as hostages 
to compel reparation—a measure which, 
as we have seen, became unnecessary. 
The full sentence of the court was carried 
into effect, and Thomas Morton was sent 
in disgrace to England. Agnes returned 
with him—Herbert purposed so to do, 
also; but he would once more see Na- 
maska. This time the maiden did not 
seek the tryst. Herbert had infinite 
trouble in obtaining an interview—but 
he discovered her at last—alone. She 
started wildly at his approach, and pre- 
pared to fly— 


“The Yengeese has two faces,” said 
she, breaking from him, her fine features 
eloquent of scorn, “the brothers of Na- 
maska will not that she listen to him.” 


“ But Namaska, dearest Namaska, they 
need not know of our conference—” 


“The pale face is double-tongued, like 
the serpent, and the daughter of the 
Eagle-Eyed spurns the traitor.” 


Herbert Morton looked with bitter 
emotions—shame—regret—affection —af- 
ter the fleeing maiden. He looked his last 
—an arrow whirred in its lightning pas- 
sage through the air—one howl of agony 
from the false lover, and all was over! 
Indignation for a sister’s wrongs had 
nerved the arm which sped the weapon— 
the hate of a brother for his sister’s be- 
trayer had fixed his unerring aim. 
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THE MOTHER. 75 
THE MOTHER.—Concluded from page 48. 


* My son—I lived forhim! ‘Time was 
gaining upon him, as upon us all; but as 
yet he had the advantage of the destroyer 
—he distanced him in the race, for his 
intellects were far beyond his age: his 
beauty !—but it was enough for me that 
he was like his father; he was in every 
respect—in almost every respect—all that 
I could desire; and, with all the devoted- 
ness of a mother, I looked forward to 
what he would be hereafter ; the staff of 
a noble house, the observed of all ob- 
servers. I did perpetual violence to my 
own feelings, by endeavoring to nip every 
bud that promised a blossom of pride ; for, 
though my husband had restrained the 
haughtiness of my nature, and though, 
Heaven knows, he was himself a living 
illustration of what may chance to the 
best and greatest, yet I cannot now de- 
ceive myself into the belief that restraint 
is conquest; and my poor boy inherited, to 
the full, his mother’s prrpE! His temper 
was violent in the extreme; and, with his 
father’s affliction ever before mine eyes, 
I yielded to, rather than opposed, his 
paroxysms of rage. I dreaded lest I 
might, by contradiction, bring forward 
some dormant malady that would, a sec- 
ond time, destroy my hopes of every thing 
like happiness. Time! that bane and 
blessing of existence—that purveyor of 
good and evil, softened much of the agony 
I at first endured ; it taught me patience. 
My husband never left his own dwelling ; 
a separate wing of Montague House was 
appropriated to his sole use ; and, though 
he did not know me, he was evidently 
pleased and comforted by my attentions. 
His wanderings !—I will not stamp upon 
this silent paper: the wanderings of a 
maniac should be as sacred a deposit with 
a wife as her hushand’s faults ; a woman 
forgets what is due to herself when 
she condescends to that refuge of weak- 
ness—a confidant: a wife’s bosom should 
be the tomb of her husband's failings, 
and his character far more valuable, in 
her estimation, than his life. If this be 


not the case, she pollutes the marriage 
vow. 

“T have said that time softened my 
sorrow—it did more—it created new 
hopes. At Harrow, my son carricd all 
before him—his abilities were acknow- 
ledged by masters and pupils; but, with 
all my partiality, I saw that his temper, 
instead of being improved, had acquired 
strength by frequent victory. 

“The heir of forty thousand a-year is 
seldom kept in order at a public school, 
except by a lad whio has fifty in prospec- 
tive. 

“T learned that my son had constantly 
conquered ; that he had been first of the 
first; that, in mind, he was without a 
competitor, and that he had distanced all 
his compeers in manly and athletic exer- 
cises. Previous to his going to Oxford, 
it was determined that he should spend 
some months at home; the truth was, I 
feared that his health might suffer from 
continued application, and I wished also 
to scan more distinctly into his character. 

“ My fears were soon aroused, and my 
perceptions quickened. 

“ Of his classical attainments I was no 
competent judge ; but, certainly, extreme 
quickness often, too often, I thought, 
superseded the necessity for study. He 
wrote verses with great facility; but I 
saw, with feelings that cannot be de- 
scribed, that his models were the most 
licentious of our English poets. Of his 
taste for what he termed ‘old English 
sports,’ he gave sufficient proof, by living 
more in the tennis-court and stables than 
in the library or the drawing-room, He 
heard me reprove and reason, reason and 
reprove, with tolerable patience; but, 
when I kept him longer than he deemed 
necessary, there grew a wild impatience 
in his eye that made me shudder and be 
silent. 

“¢ Ralph! I heard him say one even- 
ing, to his favorite companion, after I had 
endeavored to convince him of the neces- 
sity for closer study, and extorted some- 
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thing of a promise of obedience to my 
request, ‘ Ralph, do you know how I si- 
lence Lady Elizabeth? J tip her the 
madman’s eye—so—and she turns quite 
pale ! 

“ Merciful heavens! was it possible 
that my son could jest at his father’s in- 
firmity—-could make sport of his mother’s 
feelings! I knew not what to do or what 
to say. Was this indeed my son—my 
first-born—my only one—him on whom I 
had poured out the full torrent of mater- 
nal affection—the being of my dreams— 
the son of him who was all benevolence 
and honorable deeds, who abhorred deceit, 
and scorned all things unworthy! Al- 
fred’s extravagance and utter heedless- 
ness I little thought of, for I entertained 
the opinion, that they are the strongest 
and noblest trees which require the most 
pruning—but the expedient, to rid him- 
self of my reproofs by such a means!— 
When, in the twilight of that same even- 
ing, I sat gazing from hour to hour upon 
my poor senseless husband, who, silently 
and with folded arms, paced up and down 
the long verandah, which I had built to 
enable him to exercise in all weathers; 
when I marked his eye, still exquisite in 
form, but mantled by the dread disease, 
shorn of its beams, yet looking towards 
the heavens, and pointing with childish 
glee to the stars as, one by one, they left 
their mysterious caverns and paced the 
paths allotted to them by the great Arch- 
itect of all immensity; when, I say, I 
looked at that human wreck, I trembled 
—I shuddered to think upon the frail bark 
about to launch upon the ocean of public 
life. 

My husband had been struck by Hea- 
ven; but my son!—I dreaded he would 
fall by earthly means—become contami- 
nated by the low and base, the prey of 
sharpers and knaves. Feeling, I was but 
too well convinced, he lacked; and I 
doubted his principles—I feared their 
stability; I dreaded that those born of 
noble parents were subject to the sellf- 





same vices as those in less exalted spheres ; 
and, thoroughly alive to the belief that 
the disgrace of the child is the completion 
of a parent’s misery, no matter what her 
former trials may have been, I prayed, 
while drops of agony burst upon my brow, 
that I might be spared the dreadful results 
that would arise if my son should be un- 
worthy of his name. I brooded in silence 
over the disappointment which I already 
felt; I mixed still less in society, and 
restrained my son, perhaps too much, from 
the sports and company of youths of his 
own age :—perhaps, had I yielded on 
minor points, and indulged him in trifles, 
he might not have run so restive in mat- 
ters of greater consequence. I was mor- 
tified that a Montague should require the 
same pastime as a Jones or a Johnson; I 
thought of the proud days of my own 
youth, and, soured rather than humbled 
by the trials I had experienced, I.made 
but small allowance for the difference 
between a girl and a boy, and, I fear me, 
too little for the deteriorating influence 
of the times. The people now-a-days 
look upon nobility as a thing to be talked 
with—used aud abused —as if it were of 
themselves; and though my son’s pride 
effectually prevented him from entering 
into this belief, it was of the spurious 
kind that too frequently mistakes inso- 
lence for dignity; so that I was often as 
much shocked at his assumption of great- 
ness, where it was uncalled for, as at his 
want of it where it was necessary to his 
state. 

“ He went to Oxford ; and I was richly 
complimented on my son’s beauty, wit, 
and talent. I was told that he excelled 
in the qualifications so necessary for a 
true gentleman; and I resolved to supply 
him liberally with money, and such advice 
as I could offer. The knowledge of his 
faults was locked within my own bosom ; 
and the world—our world—were loud in 
their applause. Mothers, rich and titled 
ones, told me that they envied my happi- 
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ness in naving such a son. In the mas- 
querade of lite, how little do we know of 
what we envy! 

“It was a quiet, still evening, and I 
had retired to my chamber, after being as 
usual with my husband, until the hour 
when he went to rest. In two months 
more my son would be of age; and I looked 
forward to the time with an anxiety in 
which none but mothers can sympathize. 
I knew that he had cultivated his oratori- 
cal talents with more than usual care; 
and, despite his faults, it was impossible 
to look upon his youthful demeanor with- 
out feelings of admiration. My thoughts 
passed rapidly over my former years; and, 
though I dreamed not of happiness, I 
dreamed of triumph. Again I triumphed 
in my son,—but my dream was disturbed 
at its commencement,—for Alfred, flushed 
with wine, and under strong excitement, 
rushed, unannounced, into my chamber. 

*“¢ Mother!’ he exclaimed ; ‘ mother, I 
must have money. Money, and instantly, 
for here I cannot stay!’ I looked on him, 
overcome by terror and anxiety, while he 
reiterated his demand for money. 

“ Why,—why need I dwell upon it? I 
discovered he had gambled. Again and 
again had he indulged in this dreadful 
propensity. The sums—the enormous 
sums—forwarded to Oxford for his author- 
ized wants and desires, had been squand- 
ered away in profligate company. And 
then he came before me, reiterating his 
demand for money. He had been public- 
ly arrested by a tradesman ; and not only 
that, but scorned and scouted by his oldest 
companions for ; but he deserved it 
all—all—not only for his want of conduct, 
but his want of candor. He placed no 
confidence in me,—me—his mother, who 
would have died to secure his honor; and 
now I was indebted to circumstances, not 
to himself, for the disclosure of his dis- 
grace—disgrace ; black and bitter dis- 
grace! But he did not feel it—that was 
but too evident. He talked of his coming 





of age putting an end to his difficulties— 
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rendering every thing smooth—prevent- 
ing his affairs spreading; and passed from 
purpose to purpose, from scheme to 
scheme, with terrific rapidity. I saw 
that no time was to be lost. I found he 
had already been in the hands of money- 
lenders; and that even now he would 
have resorted to them, had it not been 
impossible for him to raise fresh funds 
without my consent. But I cared nothing 
for the paltry gold. Of what value was 
ittome?! And though the sum necessary 
was tremendous, I would have increased 
it ten-fold, to prevent the possibility of 
the distress of a Montague gaining the 
public ear. 

“The next morning the following para- 
graph met my eye in a conspicuous part 
of a fashionable journal :— 

“ «We understand that a certain scion 
of a noble house .has been coolly looked 
upon at Oxford, as not fulfilling his pe- 
cuniary engagements, and neglecting his 
debts of honor. We regret this, more 
particularly, as we know it his intention 
to start for the County after his coming 
of age. And we would remind those who 
are most severe in their animadversions 
on the gentleman in question, that there 
may be,—we do not say there is,—a cause 
for his eccentricities, which we should 
deeply regret.’ 

“Here followed immediately, but appa- 
rently without connexion, another para- 
graph :— 

“¢We hear the Hon. E. Montague 
continues in excellent bodily health: this, 
under existing circumstances, is hardly to 
be desired.’ 

“QO for the obscurity of Smiths, and 
Brownes, and Bungays! Who would 
have observed their ‘ eccentricities,’ or 
cared for their ‘ existing circumstances,’ 
or taken pains to pen a paragraph to 
enlighten the world on their movements ? 
But the vulgar love to hear and tell some 
new thing respecting the: nobility ;’— 
they gape for, and swallow, all the false- 
hoods put forth as facts, of their frailties 
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and their habits; and whoever invents 
most, is, consequently, the most popular. 

“How my heart bled at this fresh 
wound, and the tearing open of the old 
and rankling sore! Merciful heaven! 
how many wounds are inflicted on a 
proud heart, which the humble-minded 
can never understand ! 

“T wished—yet dreaded—that my son 
should see this reference to him. I after- 
wards learned that he had seen it, and 
laughed it to scorn. 

“ Whatever I might endure from re- 
peated disappointments, I kept my feel- 
ings to myself How have I prayed that 
my husband had been spared, to direct by 
his wisdom, and render virtue still more 
lovely by example! How have I re- 
gretted my poor buried girl! Alas! alas! 
I felt more deeply every hour of my exist- 
ence, the force of that.text, which, like a 
knell, often rang mournfully on my heart 
—‘ All is vanity and vexation of spirit.’ 
Yet I clung to it—to the pomp and page- 
antry, and state. I clung to it, proudly 
—earnestly ; and, throwing aside my re- 
tired habits, I resolved to celebrate my 
son’s coming of age with festivities ; not 
at Montague House, for I could not sup- 
port the idea of mirth and music in those 
halls where the poor maniac wandered! 
He, whose lamp once shone so brightly ; 
it would have been an insult to his afflic- 
tion to bring festivity within his dwelling. 
And yet it was necessary ; no Montague, 
for centuries, had come of age unsung, 
uncelebrated. And the idea of such an 
event being unrecorded, would have con- 
firmed all the reports circulated,—and 
circulated but too truly, to his disadvan- 
tage. Totally reckless of \. hat was said 
or thought, for nearly a month previous 
he was busied in arranging a series of 
fétes and amusements for his birth-day: 
and I endeavored to enter into those plans 
and to argue myself into the belief, that 
now he would see the error oi his ways, 
became careful of his society, and do as 
much credit to his name, by deeds of 


honor and charity, as his manners and 
personal beauty did to his descent. It 
was a fallacious hope ! 

“ At Alfred Park, another of our estates, 
were assembled the descendants of, as 
well as numbers of those, who, on a 
former occasion—then many years passed 
—asseinbled to celebrate my age of wo- 
manhood. Some [ had not seen for years; 
and sufficient of woman’s vanity rested 
round my heart to make me feel a hope 
that J was not so changed—so very much 
changed—as many I observed around me. 

“We are so apt to compare ourselves 
with what we were a month—a week 
ago, that time works its furrows without 
our heeding its progress. 

“ The dinner and its attendant ball~—a 
bal masqué,—passed off with much noise 
and ; but I was not calculated to 
judge of its effects. My son spoke and 
acquitted himself so well, that while list- 
ening to the music of his voice—while 
contemplating tl.e grace of his movements, 
the dignity of his address, and the purity, 
both in style and sentiment, of his elo- 
quence—I forgot all—every thing-—ex- 
cept that he was my son. 

“ Agreeably to a determination I had 
formed, of never sleeping from under the 
same roof that canopied, what I may too 
truly call my husband’s remains, I got 
into my carriage as the morning dawned ; 
and, just as the horses were setting off, a 
letter was thrown in at the window, 
which I read by the light of the blessed 
sun, before it was half risen. Its perusal 
produced deep anguish of mind. 

“ At the very time when the veins on 
my forehead were swelled to intense tor- 
ture by the perusal of that unfortunate 
paper, the élite of three counties were 
discussing—my jewels—my equipage— 
my happiness! I laughed convulsively 
as this thought crossed my mind; for I 
saw the impression my son had made on 
all, by the grace and suavity of his man- 
ners. Even those (and they were nota 
few) who had come prepared to dislike 
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him, went away convinced, that ‘ report’ 
was a falsehood, and that Alfred Mon- 
tague was worthy of hisname! I knew 
al! this—and more. 1 knew that Alfred 
Montague was—what I dare not write— 
what I dare not, even now, though the 
grave has closed over my chilkt—and 
though the fair hand that, urged both by 
destitution and despair, traced those taint 
lines to me, in her extreme necessity, Is 
a crumbling skeleton in the consecrated 
ground, which my charity, not his justice, 
bestowed —I dare not, though they are all 
gone, think upon what I read that morn- 
ing, while the beams of the rising sun 
pried through my crimson blinds! O, 
who would wish to be a mother, if they 
knew a mother’s trials! But the worst 
was yet to come! I had to endure the 
laugh of contempt—the sneer—when I 
repeated to him the tale of distress created 
by his own depravity. I had to listen to 
the defence of a heartless libertine, and 
that libertine —my own son. I was forced, 
by my love of justice and of mercy, to 
visit the victim of his sin, to catch the 
last faint sighs of her departing breath, 
and to hear her pray—poor girl—that 
God would bless her destroyer, and save 
him from the wrath to come! 

“Her devotion, her noble sentiments, 
her Christian fortitude, her pure charity, 
her freedom from selfishness, rendered 
her, in my estimation—poor. pale depart- 
ing flower that she was—fit mate for any 
noble in the land. Deception visits not 
the couch of death; it is no place for a 
bland smile—no refuge for pride—no 
temple for extravagance ; there is a stern 
reality in the silent slumber, a truth in 
the sobbing breath; the pall may be of 
silver or of serge, but death, the same 
death, is beneath both. My little girl 
departed in a quiet sleep, and woke in 
heaven. But this woman was in the 
blossom of her beauty and her youth; and, 
though the spirit may bend to the decrees 
of the Almighty, yet the flesh will battle 
with the destroying angel—will struggle 





in his grasp. I witnessed her convulsions 
and her death! It wasa small, a wretched 
room, and she was nearly starved; and I 
saw his last letter; it lay upon her heart; 
and, cruel as it was, she kissed it, ere she 
died. And in it he advised ! Now 
may the Lord forgive him, for it was a 
foul insult to the faithful dove, who had 
left her parents’ home, and braved the 
world, for him! 

“The church clock of the neighboring 
village struck nine. At this same hour, 
the previous night, I had been entranced 
by his eloquence. I had argued myself 
into the belief that his faults were venial ; 
but before me lay the proof of cool and 
deliberate vice. She had suffered and 
sacrificed for him her good name; and 
yet he had, when tired of his victim, 
refused her even the means of existence. 
He did not think I would have sought her 
out ; he thought me all too proud for such 
a course. Ile did not know his mother! 

“I cut off a tress of the long black 
hair which swept round her like a shroud. 
I thought that that might move him. He 
was still my child, the child of my _ be- 
loved husband ; and if lie did repent—if a 
single tear even stood in his eye—I could 
almost have forgiven him ; for in him, my 
pride, my love, was but one feeling—he 
was my only child. 

“T directed that every thing should be 
done in a fitting manner for her burial : 
and I was descending the narrow stairs, 
when an aged man, travel-soiled and 
worn, stood at the door, and asked some 
questions of the woman of the house. 
They were soon answered; and the old 
man staggered so impetuously up the 
creaking stairs, that I was obliged to re- 
enter the chamber of death. 

“ He gazed for a moment upon the pale 
corse; and then, throwing from him his 
hat and staff, knelt by the side of the 
wretched bed, and buried his face in the 
streaming hair of what had been his child! 

“ Here was fresh agony for me! The 


father had become rigid and insensible, 
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and it was nearly an hour before he re- 
covered from a state of frightful torpor. 
He seemed ashamed of the emotion he 
had betrayed. His features, though vene- 
rable, were stern and harsh; his brow 
wrinkled; groans and tears struggled 
within his bosom; yet he would not let 
them forth. He looked at me—I almost 
thought suspiciously ;—- but when the 
woman named my name (for I was too 
near my own neighborhood to be, con- 


cealed,) the miserable parent burst forth . 


into a torrent of reproaches upon mine, 
and me. He told me of my pride. He 
declared that on the only interview he 
had ever obtained with my son, after his 
daughter’s destruction, he had said that 
it was his mother’s pride alone that pre- 
vented his marrying ‘Mary.’ The af- 
flicted man spoke in a harsh, suppressed, 
grating voice, grinding out his words, 
and then bursting forth his anger like a 
torrent over a rugged rock. I could not 
gainsay the opinion he had formed of 
Alfred. I could only for myself say, that 
I knew naught of the attachment. 

“He knelt again; but it was to pro- 
nounce a curse—the curse of a desolate 
parent upon my wretched son. I was not 
too proud to supplicate—to implore him 
to restrain his imprecations. ‘I will not 
commit murder,’ he said; ‘but I call to 
God for vengeance on the head of the 
destroyer. The law of man cannot at- 
tach his crime, but God can, and will, 
punish ! 

“T trembled violently while he con- 
tinued ; the cold dew stood like hail upon 
my brow,—my blood curdled and crept 
slowly through my distended veins,—my 
tongue clave to my lips, as the curse of 
the desolate father mounted to the THRONE 
of the Almighty. Again I supplicated. 
I was mad enough to offer gold to quell 
a parent’s grief! ‘And you, that area 
mother, think gold can yield a consola- 
tion to one bereaved like me!—to one, 
whose only child lies there! O, Mary, 
Mary, why did you not return! I would 


not have chided. We would have prayed 
together as we used. We would have 
mingled tears at the footstool of the Lord, 
and I should once more have heard you 
murmur, Father! But now, Mary, my 
child, you are dead, and I am desolate !’ 
A burst of natural grief succeeded, and I 
entered my splendid equipage with a 
bursting heart. O, misery unspeakable ! 
I knew that old man’s curse was regis- 
tered in heaven, for it was deserved ! 

“ As I entered the hall, I encountered 
a deputation, at that unseasonable hour, 
consisting of some of the principal persons 
of the county, who had come to announce 
to my son the sudden death of one of the 
members of the shire, and to request that 
he would immediately solicit the suffrages 
of the electors. 

“ [| thought I should have sunk into the 
earth while receiving the compliments of 
those men. I crept to my chamber like 
a guilty thing ; and, dismissing my attend- 
ants, aesired my son’s presence. I told 
him what I had witnessed. I dared not 
trust myself with reproaches, for, if I had, 
they would have known no bounds. He 
listened to my tale without emotion. I 
drew forth the silken braid of her beauti- 
ful hair. He grew pale—his lip quivered 
—his eyes filled with tears. ‘Thank God! 
he was not entirely lost; for, though he 
expressed nothing, he was moved. Even 
as a drowning man grapples at a floating 
straw, so will a mother seize any indica- 
tion of mere humanity in a profligate 
child, as a symbol of returning virtue. 

“A few days after this, my dear, my 
venerated husband, was, by an easy and 
painless transition, wafted to eternity. 
He regained his senses nearly two hours 
before his death. He called for me; yet, 
when I came, at first he knew me not. 
He had not traced the gradual changes in 
my face, and now they took him by sur- 
prise. Soon he was all himself; spoke of 
his illness—of Olympia’s death, as things 
of recent date. But what was most 
strange, never inquired for his son, This, 
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in one respect, was happy; for he was 
absent, canvassing the county, soliciting 
the ‘ most sweet voices’ of high and low, 
and leading the innocents of those days to 
believe that he was a miracle of patriot- 
ism and virtue. But this assumption did 
not pass with me ; both my maternal loye 
and my maternal pride had been blasted ; 
and the curse, the fearful curse, still rang 
upon my ear. 

“He behaved with tolerable decency 
on his father’s death, which opened afresh 
the wounds I had received when first 
reason departed from him. I have often 
thought that I could have better sup- 
ported his death than his intellectual 
prostration; but I was mistaken. The 
adage, ‘ While there is life, there is hope,’ 
was most true in my case. While he 
was before me, I hoped, in the very jaws 
of despair; ‘but the vault was now closed, 
and hope had indeed departed ! 

“ My son was elected without opposi- 
tion; and though there were many ru- 
mors afloat to his disadvantage, still, 
patronage and popularity—and above all, 
gold, worked their way. There was 
seldom more rioting, or more excess, 
committed in the neighboring town, than 
on the day when he was declared repre- 
sentative of the county. 

“J was sick at heart, and happy that 
my husband’s recent death afforded suffi- 
cient reason for my remaining in strict 
seclusion. One of the windows of my 
chamber overlooked the park gates, and 
as the shouts of the half-drunken electors 
came madly on the air, I glanced for an 
instant over the scene—it was no delu- 
sion—there stood ‘ Mary’s’ father, leaning, 
like Jacob of old, on the ‘ top of his staff,’ 
his eye fixed upon my window, while a 
smile of scorn and contempt curved his 
chiselled lip, and lighted his hollow eye 
with an expression most hard to bear. I 
was rivetted to the spot. Some fools 
among the cro‘vd espied me, and called 
for ‘three cheers for Noble Lady Eliza- 


beth.’ How I hated popularity! I has 
tened from the window, but yet continued 
long enough to see the old man lift his 
hat, in mockery, from his head, while his 
hair streamed in the wind like the pen- 
non of a phantom ship. 

* * * . * 

* * * * * 

“T remained too proud (my foes would 
say) to permit the world to know that 
uny difference existed between my son 
and myself. He had now entered fully 
upon his political career; and though the 
party his ancestors, for a series of years, 
had invariably supported, were then out 
of power, still his eloquence commanded 
attention, and his steadiness to his friends, 
respect. 

“The dignity of political consistency 
was then appreciated as it ought to be. 
Men—or things called men—were not 
whirled about by every blast of interest 
or wind of doctrine, to serve or bow to 
the mania of ill-grounded opinion. It was 
something to be a statesman in those days. 
I will not say what it is now; because 
political discussions are opposed to both 
the delicacy and dignity of a well-born 
woman. Enough for her that she vene- 
rates the Church and honors the King. 
This will sufficiently exercise her love 
and faith—a woman’s best and dearest 
qualities. At least, I argued with myself, 
the world knows naught of what so ran- 
kles in my heart, and even if it did , 

“‘ Aitred Montague was dressed after— 
courted — flattered— worshipped. How 
little is the world acquainted with its 
idols—how little do we know what we 
admire! We imagine a deity—clothe it 
with our fancy—then fix upon some liv- 
ing temple for our creation to inhabit, and 
call it ‘ perfection.” Yet was I not in- 
sensible to the homage paid to my son. 
Next to deserving, there is nothing so 
sweet as receiving, praise; though I 
knew his moral hollowness, I clung to 
the belief that he was politically honest. 
And were it not for that old man’s curse, 
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I would have hoped—ay, hoped for him 
for ever. What a blessed thing it is for 
humanity, that hope, like the fabled Phe- 
nix, springs anew from its own ashes! 

“]T was one morning startled by the 
intelligence that Lord L—— wished to 
see me immediately. I well knew this 
sudden visit boded no good. He thought 
my son was at Montague House. He 
was told so by his servants in town. 
Three nights he had been absent from 
the House when questions interesting to 
his constituents were debated. He was 
looked for every where, and certain ru- 
mors had aroused Lord L—— ; who, from 
an old friendship subsisting between our 
families, as well as from other motives, 
watched my son’s career with as much 
anxiety as if he had been hisown. He 
came to me to inquire if he were waver- 
ing. I said I would stake my life on his 
integrity. He shook his head. 

“[ ordered my carriage, resolved to 
find my son, and know the truth at once. 
Had the party his father and all his family 
so long supported been in power, I could 
have forgiven his defalcation, but to desert 
their cause when his support was needed ! 
Memory whispered that he had deserted 
a once dear object, when most she wanted 
his assistance. Ay, but his political 
honor, his fame, his disgrace ! 

“J arrived at four o’clock at Alfred 
Park. I learned there that my son only 
left about an hour for town. Was any 
one with him? Yes; it was one of the 
leading members of the administration. 

“My brain burned. [I ordered fresh 
horses—post horses ; and, without alight- 
ing, proceeded to London. It was night 
as we drove past Hyde Park Corner, and 
the rain pattered heavily against the car- 
riage windows, the ponderous knocker 
echoed through the aristocratic silence 
of St. James’s Square. 

«¢ Mr. Montague had just gone down 
to the House. He had not set off three 
minutes.’ 

««¢ Was any one with him 
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“+ Yes; the same cabinet minister who 
had been with him at Alfred Park!’ 

*‘[ drove to the House of Commons, 
and was informed by the usher that Mr. 
Montague had not arrived, but that he 
doubtless soon would, as a very important 
motion was to be brought on by the oppo- 
sition. 

“While I was yet speaking, Alfred 
would have passed. I believe he did not 
know me. Ee said he did not. I went 
with him into one of the ante rooms, and 
at once charged him with dishonor and 
desertion. He endeavored to avoid reply, 
and stammered forth something about 
change of times and prejudices, and all 
the jargon of those who find it convenient 
to desert their friends in their necessities. 
I argued, I entreated, I endeavored to 
arouse his pride. I spoke to him of his 
father, of his family. I implored his at- 
tention. I pictured his falsehood, the 
scorn of his partisans, the contempt of his 
new friends. I talked of the virtues of 
those of ancient days, who had died to 
uphold the welfare of their country. I 
reminded him of the time when he used 
to sit upon my knee, and read of the 
heroes of old, whose religion was patriot- 
ism. I wept—positively wept—burning, 
scalding tears, into his bosom. And he 
promised—swore by all that is sacred in 
heaven and earth, that he would not 
swerve from his old party. 

“T met Lord L , and told him of 
my triumph. Nor was this all. I deter- 
mined to ascend to the ventilator, and 
there exult in the disappointment of that 
‘dog in office,’ who had tempted him to 
disgrace. ‘There were a good many la- 
dies in that elevated pest-room, but they 
made way for me, and I was stationed on 
the self-same spot, where, many years 
before, I had often listened to the sound 
—I may truly call it ‘ music’—of his 
father’s voice. I knows not who spoke, 
nor what was said. I only know how 
fatally I distinguished one person—one 
event. 
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“ My son entered in a state of intoxica- 
tion, with his new ‘leader ;’ took a seat 
behind the treasury bench ; and, not satis- 
fied with silent disgrace, spoke, ay, spoke 
(would that he had been born dumb!) 
against the principles of his ancestors. 
He spoke as well as he could speak under 
such circumstances, for his desertion and 
his intoxication were evident to the whole 
house. Groans from one side, and a spe- 
cies of half-applause from his new friends, 
were his reward—the only reward he 
obtained ; for, before the ratification of 
the appointment he was to receive as the 
recompence of his apostacy, his party 
went out of power, and Lord L-—, our old 
and valued friend, was appointed premier. 

“*T regret, dear Lady Elizabeth,’ said 
this excellent man, ‘that I cannot do as 
1 desire for your son.’ 

“« Sir,’ [ replied, ‘the man that is ence 
untrue to his party, should never again 
be trusted. I desire none of my country’s 
privileges for the unworthy scion of our 
once noble house.’ 

“ As I am a born and living lady, I felt 
ashamed to return to Montague House. 
What could I say to the electors? How 
could I look, or speak, or act? Was I 
not an apostate’s mother! Was not the 
finger of scorn every where pointed, at 
‘Montague, the fool and the betrayer ? 
Was not the county in an uproar? Was 
he not obliged to accept the ‘Chiltern 
Hundreds? Did not the papers surfeit 
with lampoons, and the print-shops with 
caricatures! And were there not many, 
Sriends they called themselves, who dared 
to send me those symbols of his disgrace, 
expressing their concern—their pity even 
—at ‘ what had occurred.’ 

“ My grief was augmented, my degra- 
dation made more complete, by the con- 
trast, so often forced upon me, of my son 
with my husband; the one, all probity, 
virtue, bravery, and soul-honor ; the other, 
lost to all the loftier principles of nature, 
and utterly unworthy the high order to 
which he belonged. 


“In the midst of all these realities, 
would come the remembrance of that 
poor, pale, skeleton girl ; and her father’s 
curse, ringing in mine ears. And then, 
because of his unpopularity, the ‘ Oxford 
business’ became the subject of county 
animadversion ;—and—lI went to Italy. 

“ Let no one desire children. Let no 
one wish to have the quiver filled with 
those living arrows. I shall die childless 
—as a punishment for my pride. If great 
was my sin, great has been my tribula- 
tion. 

“My son, too, went abroad to blot out 
the memory of past offences by the com- 
mittal of fresh faults:—and one night, at 
Naples, he was borne into my palazzo, 
killed, like a dog, in the streets, by some 
villain’s stiletto, in a drunken braw]—the 
last of his line :—a creature of talent, of 
beauty, of extraordinary powers, yet. 
wanting in those requisites which, I have 
observed, are often granted to those of 
much commoner capacity. 

“It was night, and I heard the sound 
of many voices in the dissonant tones of 
drunkenness beneath my palace windows 
—and his voice among the rest—and a 
scuffle, and then all was still. Suddenly, 
a rush of men, a glare of lights, and my 
poor, erring, sinful son, lay on the marble 
floor, the red blood oozing to my feet; 
and I kissed his lips, his brow, his cheek 
—for, oh, was he not my child! 

“For several days I knew not what 
they did to him or me; but one night I 
heard a noise of nails and screws—and 
then it ceased—and the knowledge of the 
dread reality was with me. And when 
they slept, I stole into his chamber—the 
attendants there slept also—and the coffin 
was fastened down, covered with black 
velvet, decked with the solemn magnifi- 
cence of woe. I knew that there he was 
at rest. Resr!—did I say rest! God 
grant it! How blessed is repose after 
this world’s turmoil ! 

“ Now Heaven shield me from super- 
stition! After I had remained awhile 
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over that dismal sight, a thin and vapory 
cloud arose at the coflin’s foot; grey it 
was, as a mountain mist, and clear, for I 
saw the tapers burning through it, and 
the sleeping watchers in their repose. 
But there it stayed, gradually moulded 
by some unseen power, into the semblance 
of a human being, undefined, and yet dis- 
tinct; it was a fearful creation, towering 
to the vaulted roof—a bloodless, colorless, 
thing—fading, yet remaining, to my sight. 
And, at length, ere it vanished, it as- 
sumed the form and semblance of poor 
Mary’s father! 
“This was no dream. 

but too awake to misery !” 


Alas! I was 


Here was another break in this “ Tale 
of Woman’s Trials,” and I was thankful 
for it; for I had read enough of her mis- 
fortunes—many of which would not, per- 
haps, have happened to one less proud. I 


knew the rest ; for I had often heard, that 
on her return from Italy, it was feared 
that her reason had been impaired by the 
apostacy and death of her son. She never 
spoke of him—hardly ever alluded to 
“the past”—and though neither the pre- 
sent nor the future seemed to have any 
hope for her, they were more endurable 
than the memory of her life. She was 
unlike any of her associates; stately and 
cold, yet much given to the noblest acts 
of charity—a charity which usually con- 
cealed the giver from the receiver. Il 
often think of her as a beneficent and 
glorious relic of the olden time, and a 
living proof, that no situation, however 
exalted, can shield us from the ills and tur- 
moils of this state of existence, in which 
we are doomed to work our pilgrimage 
to another and a different world, where 


“sorrow and sighing shall be no more.”— 
From Mrs. 8. C. Hall's Tales of Woman's Trials 





ORIGINAL, 


THE TIME FOR PRAYER. 


BY E. T. FLETCHER. 


Wuen the ruddy morn is breaking, 
And the sweet-songed birds are waking 
From dreams of night 
To hail the light, 
That smiles on nature ev’ rywhere— 
Lift up thy voice to God in prayer. 
When the noonday beam is glancing. 
And the bright sun-ray is dancing 
O’er bubbling brook, 
And flow’ry nook,— 
Forget awhile each earthly care, 


And seek thy God in humble prayer. 


When the evening sun’s declining, 

And the day with night entwining ; 
And ‘ringed with gold 
The clouds unfold— 


Oh! let the passing zephyr bear 
On high to God thy humble prayer. 


When the wearied earth is sleeping, 

And the night her tears are weeping, 
And moonbeams pale | 
Rest on the vale— 

In tones unheard by mortal ear, 

Pour out thy soul to God in prayer. 


Thus, as down life’s stream we’re drifting, 
Let us still our hearts be lifting 
To Him above 
Who sheds his love 
On every humble spirit here, 
That seeks the great J 4m in prayer 
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ORIGINAL, 


“THE BEAUTIFUL AS 


EXHIBITED AMONG THE FLOWERS.” 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


Tne idea of the beautiful, is first ex- 
hibited by the infant, in its admiration of 
these choice ornaments of nature. As 
soon as the little fingers can clasp an 
object, and retain it, a proffered flower is 
seized with the utmost avidity, and its 
bright eyes sparkle, and dilate, and glow, 
while: speaking forth a language, the 
language of the soul, that yet findeth no 
tongue for utterance, saying—O, how 
pretty! How wonderful, how exquisitely 
beautiful! And very soon the richly 
tinted petals are spotting ove: the carpet 
with every delicious hue immaginable, 
and the little white hands are held out 
for more. 

As soon as it can stray forth into the 
fields, its first attention is directed to the 
flowers, and it returns with its basket 
and apron filled with the large red blos- 
soms of the clover, the smiling daisy, the 
waxen, golden hued flowers of the butter- 
cup, and the modest little blooms of the 
liverleaf. 

This peculiar passion for flowers, mani- 
fested more or less by male and female, 
is more particularly prominent in that 
part of creation which they symbolize, 
the “gentle sex.” They make them 
companions in the garden, in the parlor, 
and in the fields. A favorite Rose, Ge- 
ranium, or Cactus, is tended with sisterly 
care, and their bright and fragrant blos- 
soms are seen, both summer and winter, 
looking out from their windows, and 
making the air delicious with rich odors. 
In the garden, the choicest exotics are 
cultivated with willing hands, the noxious 
weeds carefully culled from among them, 





and cool water carried every morning to 
moisten the soil on which they grow. 

They wander forth into the fields, even 
while yet the dew glistens among the 
grass blades, to gather them winile fresh, 
and fair, and odorous. They love to 
twine them into fantastic garlands, and 
wreaths, to adorn their hair, and to deco- 
rate their tables during scenes of festivity 
and gaiety. Mrs. Hemans, in her love 
of flowers, throws her light fingers across 
her harp, and sings— 


“Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the bride to 
wear, 

They were born to blush in her shining hair, 

She is leaving the home of her childish mirth, 

She has bid farewell to her father’s hearth ; 

Her place is now by another’s side, 

Bring flowers, for the locks of the fair young 
bride. ” 


Do you love variety inform? Go forth, 
then, into the open fields, and cultivate 
your love of it, among the numberless 
flowers. Do you love richness of color? 
Look into the deep blue-bell of the com- 
panula, the modest face of' the retiring 
violet, the scarlet depths of the gaudy 
cardinal flower, and you will feel a de- 
lightful satisfaction stealing over you. 
The ruby, the emerald, the sapphire, and 
the topaz, all nestle in the bosoms of the 
bright flowers. Ah! who does not per- 
ceive the beautiful in all its majesty, and 
excellence, and perfection, among the 
dear precious flowers, and who can wan- 
tonly trample them under his feet, and 
feel that he is not crushing something 
designed to make him happy ! 
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the place of his last agony, and muse 
with deep emotion on the scenes of that 
dreadful night. You reach the summit 
of the mount, and near by, a little to the 
east, is the place whence the Saviour 
ascended to glory, in the presence of his 
disciples; a little on is Bethany, the vil- 
lage of Lazarus, and his two sisters, 
Martha and Mary; at your right is the 
road leading down to Jericho, winding 
round among the hills and valleys, till it 
loses itself in the dark, gloomy wilder- 
ness of the Saviour’s temptation—beyond 


‘which is seen the dead Sea, with all its 


solemn and affecting associations. At 
the south-west, distant some seven or 
eight miles, is Bethlehem, the place of 
our Saviour’s birth, hanging upon the 
slope of a lofty hill, and presenting a fine 
view of the Church of the Nativity. Be- 
neath ypu, at the western base of the 
mount, winds the deep valley of Jehosa- 
phat, and on the opposite hill les out 
before you the Holy City—and as you gaze 
upon the scene, the “ tide of sacred his- 
tory flows massively through the soul,” 
and the events of ages, as connected with 
this spot, pass in rapid review before the 
mind. There is the site of the once joy- 
ous city, the city that was full of people, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth, the place of kings and hea- 
ven’s inspired messengers—the place of 
the visions of God and the ministries of 
angels—over which the Saviour wept, as 
he descended for the last time, from this 
lovely mount—where he taught and 
wrought miracles; was condemned and 
crucified, and rose from the dead. Ab- 
sorbed in contemplating the past, and 
beholding the present poor degraded con- 


dition of the city, the site of the glorious . 


Temple, now occupied by the dark un- 
seemly mosque of Omar, and signs of 
desolation and ruin on every side, you 
seem to hear afresh the voice of the 
Saviour, as, weeping, he uttered the pro- 
phetic words: “If thou hadst known, 
even thou, at least, in this thy day, the 
things which belong to thy peace—but 
now they are hid from thine eyes! For 
the days shall come upon thee, that thine 
enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 
and compass thee round, and keep thee 
in on every side; and shall lay thee 
even with the ground, and thy children 
within thee; and they shall not leave 
in thee one stone upon another, be- 
cause thou knewest not the day of thy 
visitation.” 





ORIGINAL. 


TO MRS. DR. C. W., OF NEW YORK CITY, ON HER MARRIAGE, 


BY MRS. M. 


Parapise was lost, we know, 
Lost by woman, while the flower 
Of immortality—her brow 
Wreathed in Eden’s sinless bower. 


Yes, twas lost, and ne’er can we 
Hope for perfect bliss while here ; 
Yet, my child, my wish for thee 
Is, that on thy cheek no tear— 


Save for sin, may ever gleam. 


Tears for sin are priceless gems. 
God, through heaven’s effulgent beam, 
Sees no brighter diadems, 


L. GARDINER. 


May the love that Eden knew, 
Consecrate thy nuptial shrine ; 

Burn through life as bright and true, 
As when C., first whispered “ mine.” 


Paradise so early lost, 
Be again restored in thee ; 
And thy husband’s pride and boast, 
Thy pure faith and constancy. 
Angels, as in days of yore 
Visit thee at morn and even; 
Ever on thy bosom pour 
Flowers as sweet as bloom in heaven. 
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MARY M’INTYRE HAS ARRIVED. 


A BEAUTIFUL AND TRUE STORY—MARY M’INTYRE HAS ARRIVED. 


BY F. W. THOMAS, ESQ. 


On my way to St. Louis, safe and sound 
I arrived at Louisville, on the steamer 
Madison, now years agone. The falls 
of the Ohio, at Louisville, were so low, 
that the captain resolved to go round by 
tne canal, which was cut to obviate the 
necessity of unloading the vessels to 
lighten them, so as to petinit their passage 
over the falls. At ten o’clock, A. M., 
we reached Louisville, and the captain 
told me, upon inquiry, as I wished to pay 
my respects to a friend or two in that 
hospitable city, that the boat would not 
leave until one o'clock, as he had to take 
on board a number of Scotch immigrants, 
with their baggage, who had been brought 
thus far from Pittsburg on a boat that 
was returning. I therefore had ample 
time to make a morning call or two in 
passing, a pleasure of which I generally 
avail myself’ on our western waters, when- 
ever the boat on which I happen to be a 
wayfarer stops where I have acquaint- 
ances. 

I resolved to pay my respects to 
« Amelia,” the sweetest poetess of our 
land, in whose society I spent a most 
agreeable hour, which I would willingly 
have prolonged, but the admonition that 
the boat started at one o’clock rose to my 
memory. 

I therefore repaired to the wharf half 
an hour before one, determined to be in 
time. Lo! as I approached the wharf, I 
beheld the Madison lumbering in the 
canal, stopping every moment as if to 
take breath, being in fact retarded by 
some obstacle or other, which she could 
not surmount without the aid of poles and 
ropes and a fresh start. 

My only remedy was to ride round to 


Lockport, where the canal terminates by 
p@sing into the river, and there wait an 
indefinite period for the arrival of the 
steamer ; or get on board a row boat and 
have myself transported after her in the 
canal, and thus reach her, which I was 
assured could be effected in half an honr 
at farthest. 

I accordingly feed two youths who were 
paddling about in a boat, to convey me to 
the Madison. I was soon seated astern, 
and they pulled away for the steamer. 
We soon entered the canal, but owing to 
the waves the steamer threw in her 
confined track, and her lumbering move- 
ment from side to side, it was with diffi- 
culty and delay that we approached her. 

The Scotch immigrants were what are 
called on the western waters, deck pas- 
sengers—of that class, almost all of whom 
are poor, but often very respectable, who 
in the packet ships in crossing the At- 
lantic, take a steerage passage. Among 
the immigrants on the Madison were many 
females, among whom there were some 
young and beautiful ones. 

As I ripped out a strong western oath, 
({ am ashamed to write it, for I have not 
pronounced one in a long time) at the 
captain for breaking his word with me, 
and leaving before the hour, one of these 
Scotch lassies said to me imploringly — 
for our boat had got immediately under 
the stern of the steamer where she stood— 

“Oh! sir, please don’t swear so.” 

Struck with the tone and beauty of the 
Scotch maiden, my impulse of anger 
changed to one of admiration, and I in- 
stantly said to her— 

“Well, I won't again—and you must 
be like Sterne’s angel, when my uncle 
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Toby swore; you must drop a tear upon 
the word in the high archives, and blot it 
out forever. 

As I said this I stretched out my hand 
to reach the railing of the steamer, but 
failed, as our boat gave a lurch at the 
moment. Again I made the effort, and 
would have failed again, had not the 
pretty Scotch girl leaned over the vessel’s 
side and given me her hand. 

Thus assisted, in a moment more I was 
on the steamer’s deck, beside my fair as- 
sistant. I thanked her with all the grace 
I could muster, which she received with 
a blush, and said : 


“cc 





Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remembered.” 


“ Poor Ophelia!” ejaculated the Scotch 
girl, sadly ; “she went crazy for love.” 

“Ah!” thought I, “ here is intelligence 
as well as beauty, taking a steerage pas- 
sage—and not the first time, for poverty 
and they have been companions before ; 
and love, too, I suspect, is no stranger to 
this party.” 

Impressed with these reflections, I en- 
tered into conversation with my new 
made acquaintance, and soon discovered 
that she was remarkably intelligent, as 
well as beautiful. It seemed to me that 
fairer hair was never braided on a fairer 
brow. 

Her neck and shoulders were exqui- 
sitely turned, and added to the charm of 
her features. There was a naivette in 
her manner, too, that had caught its tone 
from a position, I thought, evidently 
ubove her present one. She had nothing 
of the Scotch in her accent, which was 
broad enough on the lips of her com- 
panions. Though she was apparently 
poor, there was not only great neatness in 
her humble toilet, but a style that was 
above the “clay diggin’.” Several little 
trinkets upon her person—a ring, a breast- 
pin, and particularly a massive gold chain 
—attracted my attention, especially the 
latter, and indicated, not only from their 


value, but the manner in which they 
were worn, that her position had been 
superior to that of her companions. 

Mary’s religious prejudices, at that 
time, were strong, and as they did not 
coincide with those of her companions, 
who were rigid Presbyterians, I observed 
that she did not attend, when an old 
Scotchman in the afternoon read the 
Bible to the group of immigrants gath- 
ered about him, but withdrew to the side 
of the boat, and looked over pensively 
into the water. 

She interested me much. Being my- 
self at that time the wearer of a large 
pair of whiskers, and an imperial to 
match, my humble travelling companions 
were rather shy of me; but soon observ- 
ing that my fellow passengers up stairs, 
knew me well, and that I was not un- 
popular among them, the Scotch folks 
grew rapidly familiar with me. 

I learned from a solemn and remarka- 
bly pious old Presbyterian, the history of 
the beautiful Scotch girl, whose name 
was Mary M’Intyre. He sighed heavily 
when he told it. Her father was an 
humble farmer of the better sort, and 
lived in Ayrshire. An old nobleman who 
dwelt in Edinburg, bad a daughter, who 
became acquainted with Mary, and treated 
her as an humble friend. When the 
young lady returned to Edinburg, she 
took Mary with her, who was affianced 
to a young miller in the neighborhood, 
named M’Clung. In fulfilment of an old 
Scotch custom, which Burns and _ his 
Highland Mary practiced, they at parting 
broke a piece of silver over a running 
brook, and on a Bible pligited their ever- 
lasting faith to each other. 

In the progress of events, Mary, to the 
horror of her lover’s faith, changed her 
religious opinions. Her lover wrote her 
what she thought a harsh and uncalled- 
for letter on the subject. Her maiden 
pride as well as her religious prejudices, 
were aroused, and she returned him his 
letter without a word of comment. Both 
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were stung to the quick. The lover, 
though he went to Edinburg, left for the 
United States without calling to see her, 
and wandered away up the Missouri 
river. Mary grew thin and absent- 
minded. Three years passed. Mary’s 
friend had died, and she had returned to 
her father’s, the while wasting away, 
when, lo! a package came from the far 
western wilds, from Mary’s lover. 

He implored her to forgive him for his 
conduct to her, in the humblest terms; 
and in the strongest he expressed the 
continuance of his passionate love. He 
stated that he had thought of nothing 
else but Mary since he left Scotland; 
and that he had become a convert to the 
faith which she had embraced. He far- 
thermore told Mary that he was doing 
well in the New World; that if she said 
so he would go for her, but that it would 
ruin his business, (he was a true Scotch- 
man) and concluded by begging Mary to 
come to him. These immigrants were 
on the point of leaving Scotland. Many 
of them were Mary’s especial friends, 
and she determined to embark with thern. 
, How I felt interested in the Scotch 
girl! In proud saloons since, in gay and 
wild Washington, I have many a time 
and oft felt all the impulses of my fitful 
and wayward nature aroused and con- 
centrated to please some dark eyed one 
from the sunny south, or some fair de- 
scendant of the Puritans, or may be, some 
dame of high degree from over the 
waters, cynosures of fashion in the capi- 
tal, but remember, I saw not a woman 
yet, who more struck my fancy than this 
bonnie lass from the land of Burns. She 
could tell me so many things traditional 
in Ayrshire about Burns and his birth- 
place; and then admired him so much, 
and could sing his songs so well! We 
had a long passage, and as she kept her- 
self much aloof from the other passengers, 
I was all day and half the night by her 
side. She half made me a convert to 
her religion. I have since, with uncer- 
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tain steps, and some short-coming, been 
trying to fix my conduct where my firm 
faith, and hope, and heart are fixed, in 
the humble way of Methodism ; and I 
know that Mary will think none the less 
of me when she sees the avowal. Then 
I was careless of everything but the en- 
joyment of the hour that was passing 
over me. It was just this time of year, 
(May) and the beautiful Ohio never was 
more beautiful. How many simple and 
frank questions she asked me! and as she 
did not know that I knew her secret I 
could plainly trace in all her thoughts the 
image of her lover, the controlling one, 
as the bright moon above us was the con- 
trolling light. 

One day, as we sat chatting together 
with more than usual reservedness, I ob- 
served :—* Well, you will soon marry 
some rich American ?” 

“‘ No,” she instantly replied, “I prefer 
a poor Scotchman.” I must have felt a 
pang of jealousy of her love at the time, 
for I remarked— 

“ Mary, you have asked me what I 
thought was the difference between a 
Scotch woman and an American. I will 
tell you: an American would make her 
lover come to her; a Scotch woman, as 
you know, would come to her lover. 

Her brow and bosom crimsoned in an 
instant, and rising from my side, she 
looked at me, and said—*“ Sir, you have 
no right thus to wound a woman’s heart!” 
and bursting into tears, she walked away 
from me. 

Whatever may have been my misun- 
derstandings with men—and they have 
been few—I certainly never had then had 
one with a woman, and this uncourteous 
and uncalled-for remark stung my own 
pride as a gentleman, as much as I had 
wounded Mary’s womanly nature. I in- 
stantly followed her, but without effect. 
She walked away from me with a haughty 
inclination of the head, and entered her 
humble apartment. 

I learned that one of her chief objec- 
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tions to ner voyage was, this coming to 
her lover instead of with him. Her re- 
fined education had taught her this re- 
finement of womanly delicacy. I could 
not forgive myself for the wound I had 
inflicted on Mary’s feelings, and I soon 
began to feel that I should not forgive her 
for not forgiving me. 

At last we approached a point not far 
below St. Louis, near by Jefferson Bar- 
racks, where the immigrants were to dis- 
embark, and they were all bustle and 
preparation. I sat smoking a cigar on the 
guards, and watching them. Mary, in 
the certainty of meeting her lover, was, 
with a natural anxiety, practising all the 
arts of the toilet, to make her scanty 
wardrobe do its best. I could see her 
arranging her hair and shawl, and con- 
sulting one of the Scotch girls as to their 
adjustment, whose opinions, but for her 
own anxiety, she would have disregarded. 
Doubtless, she often thought years may 
have changed me much; and he—how 
will he be disappointed! She may have 
fancied that her very education, which 
gave her a different air and manner from 
what she had when he wooed her, might 
make an unfavorable impression on him. 

I never in my life thought I could 
easier read a woman’s feelings. 

At last we reached the point of the pil- 
grim’s rest, and the boat rounded to; but 
when they landed, Mary’s lover was not 
there. She seemed stupified, and the 
others were so busied with themselves 
and their own concerns, that they thought 
not of Mary or her lover. 

She took a seat on her trunk, on the 
shore, amid the baggage, which the immi- 
grants were getting off, and looked the 
very picture of despair—as, with her 
hands clasped in her lap, she gazed now 
here, now there, as if she thought that 
from some point or other he must come ; 
but he came not. 

My provocation at Mary for her unfor- 


giveness was gone. I arose from the 


guards of the boat, threw my cigar over- 


board, and went ashore. I had often been 
at this point on pleasure excursions from 
St. Louis, and I saw several persons that I 
knew. I went up to a young Frenchman 
whose employment was carting wood to 
St. Louis, and after a profusion of com- 
pliments between us, for he was an old 
acquaintance, I asked him if he knew a 
Scotchman named M’Clung, a miller, in 
the neighborhood. 

“ Well, Monsieur—ah, well.” 

“How far from here does he live?” I 
asked. 

“ Ah—about two mile.” 

“T will give you a five dollar gold 
piece if you will mount a fleet horse, and 
go to him and tell him that the Scotch 
immigrants have arrived”—and I showed 
him the glittering coin. 

“Instanter, Monsieur,” he replied, with 
a dancing eye. 

“Stop!” I exclaimed, and taking one 
of my cards from my pocket, I wrote on 
it with a pen and ink, which he got for 
me from the boat, the simple words, 
“ Mary M’Intyre has arrived.” 

I saw my Frenchman in a few minutes 
more, at the top of his speed on a Cana- 
dian pony, dashing swiltly through the 
woods. As I walked towards the boat, 1 
met Mary’s eye ; but she instantly averted 
it, as if she thought I was taking pleasure 
in her grief, at her not finding on the 
spot, to welcome her, the lover she had 
“come to.” 

What strange creatures we are! I felt 
a proud thrill through my heart. No, my 
bonnie lass, thought I, I’ll have braver 
revenge on you than that—you shadl for- 
give me. 

Time flew on—the baggage was all 
landed—we were preparing to depart, 
when some one exclaimed— 

“Look yonder! there’s some chaps 
coming to the boat, or else they’re racing 
it, for they’ve got all steam on.” 

We looked, and sure enough, two 
horsemen were bounding towards us as 
if with such intent. One was my Frencii- 

















man; so I supposed the other was M’- 
Clung; and soon 1 knew it, for I could 
see his miller’s clothes. 

The whole boat was excitement, and 
the captain ordered delay for a moment, 
till they should arrive, not knowing what 
their eager haste meant. I understood it. 
M’Clung was thinking of his Mary M’In- 
tyre, and the Frenchinan of his five dollar 
gold piece. 

«They come on bravely,” was the cry. 

“Yes, and the miller is ahead,” ex- 
claimed another. 

I was glad to see Love ahead of ava- 
rice, but I suspect it was owing more to 
the steeds than their riders. 

I looked at Mary. At the crv of “the 
miller is ahead,” she had risen from her 
listless posture, and was gazing intently 
at the horsemen. 

In a moment the miller’s horse was 
bounding home without his rider, for he 
had not thought to fasten him as he threw 
himself from his back. He rushed toward 
Mary, and in an instant they were in each 
other’s arms. Such a wild embrace of 
joy I never witnessed. I thought their 
kindred hearts, like the “ kindred drops” 
of the poet, would literally mingle into 
one. 

“ Ah, mon Dicu!” exclaimed the French- 
man from the shore, for the captain had 
ordered our departure, mad at the delay, 
and we left. “Ah, mon Dieu, my five 
dollar gold piece—I am cheat.” I stuck 
it in an apple, threw it on shore, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the Frenchman 
bound toward it, like the miller toward 
Mary, and grasp it, too; and I laughed 
heartily at the manner—so eager, and 
yet so gentle, holding it between his com- 
pressed legs, in which he made the lus- 
cious pippin disgorge its golden treasure. 

The last thing which attracted my at- 
tention on shore was, the Frenchman, who 
stood beside Mary and the miller, with 
one hand restoring the gold piece to its 
lustre, by rubbing it on his pantaloons, 
and in the other hoiding the pippin, from 
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which he was taking large contributions, 
while he gesticulated with that member 
when not applied to his mouth toward the 
steamer, evidently trying to do a good 
many things at once, and among the rest, 
to explain who sent him on the errand. 

Ah, thought I, I have had my revenge. 

Years after this I was again in St. 
Louis, in a very sickly summer. Partak- 
ing, may be, too freely of its hospitalities 
—for I never saw a more hospitable peo- 
ple than those of St. Louis—and being 
unused to the climate, I was seized with 
a bilious fever—in fact it was the yellow 
fever. I was in a boarding house, and in 
a very confined room, and the physician 
said if I could not be taken to the country 
I wonld die. 

I became unconscious. I awoke one 
morning at last with a dreamy impression 
of existence, but I had not the slightest 
conception of my location. I discovered 
that I was in the country, and as in the 
progress of days, returning life grew 
keener, I found myself in a pleasant cham- 
ber and a lady attending to me. She 
would not let me talk at first, but I at last 
learned that I had been «here a week 
delirious; and farther, from a black ser- 
vant, that her mistress had, without tak- 
ing off her clothes, watched me all that 
time. I was about questioning the black 
girl farther, when from a moment’s ab- 
sence, her mistress returned, and after 
remarking how much better I was, asked 
me if I did not know her? I looked at 
the beautiful lady before me—for she was 
indeed beautiful—though she looked wan, 
from her attendance upon me, I supposed, 
and replied : 

“Indeed, my dear madam, I do not 
know you, though I shall never forget 
you.” 

She stepped to the mantel-piece, and 
took from it a small richly gilt frame, 
which looked as if it contained a minia- 
ture, and showing it to me I beheld within 
it my card given to the Frenchman— 
“ Mary. M’Intyre has arrived.” Mr. 
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M’Clung had greatly prospered in the 
world, and Mrs. M’Clung was what she 
would have been, in fact, in any situation 
—a lady in the land, and now, an acknow- 
ledged and received lady. She seldom 
visited St. Louis, but when she did she 
stopped at the house where I was so ill, 
and hearing my Lame mentioned, and 
Jearned who I was, she had me conveyed 


to her house in her own carriage, sup. 
porting my unconscious head all the way 
herself. Lucky for me was this last ar- 
rival. 

I may speak again of this Scotch lassie, 
for we have met in other scenes, where, 
beaming the “bright particular star,” 
fashion, and rank, and intellect, did her 
homage, 
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I THINK OF THEE. 


BY C. COLLINS, JR. 


RememsBrance round my soul hath cast 

Unfading meteors of the past ; 

Like sunbeams at meredian hour, 

O’er blooming nature shed their power ; 

E’en so the past, to memory’s sight, 

Unfolds its treasures ;—and the light 

Of joys that have been, gild the scene 

With cloudless hopes, bright and serene,— 
I think of thee. 


When morn dispels the shades of night, 
And starry myriads take their flight ; 
When Orion from his eastern throne, 

ajestic claims the world his own ;— 

hen nature full perfection shows, 
And listing zephyrs o’er it blows, 
And from Elysian groves arise 
Sweet fruits and flow’rs, ‘neath summer’s 

skies,— 
I think of thee. 


At eve—when night his mantle throws 
O’er heaven’s expanse, and earth’s repose,— 
Resplendent glories clothe the sky, 

And fancy seems to dwell on high ; 


& 


At p easure’s shrine, where joys abound, 
And youthful voices raise the sound 

Of mirth ;—and when in sadness clad, 
Reflection makes my sorrows glad,— 


To think of thee. 


When midnight darkness shrouds the soul, 
And slumber’s pow’r the thoughts control, 
When hushed to stillness, nature lies 
Reposed and still ;—then to my eyes, 
In mystic dreams appear thy face, 
And hallowed scenes my bosom trace ; 
Thy voice of gladness charms my ear, 
And memory’s lamp the visions cheer,— 

I think of thee. 


Now, youth’s gay prospects bright appear ; 

But time may make the future drear ; 

Friendship’s pure smile may pass away, 

Life’s glowing bloom may meet decay ; 

Misfortune’s grief may cause a sigh, 

But early love can never die !— 

Then be it my joy, till life shall end, 

Thro’ hopes and fears to call thee FrignD,~ 
And think of thee. 
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AN IDEA OF THE UNIVERSE. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS DICK, D. D. 


Gop is known only by the manifesta- 
tions which he makes of his character 
and perfections. The highest created 
intelligences can know nothing more of 
the Divinity than what is derived from 
the boundless universe he has presented 
to their view—the dispensations of his 
providence towards certain orders of 
beings—and the special revelations he 
may occasionally vouchsafe, on certain 
emergencies, to particular worlds, Had 
man continued in his state of primeval 
innocence, with the purity of soul, and 
the noble capacities of intellect with 
which he was endowed, the contempla- 
tion of the vast creation around him, with 
all its diversified wonders and beneficent 
tendencies, would have led him to form 
correct views of the attributes of his Al- 
mighty Maker, and of the moral laws by 
which his conduct should be regulated. 
But, after he had violated the law of his 
Creator, and subjected himself to its pen- 
alty, additional revelations became neces- 
sary, in order to his restoration to the 
moral rectitude and the happiness of his 
nature, 

It does not follow, however, that because 
the study of nature is now, of itself, an 
insufficient guide to the knowledge of the 
Creator, and the enjoyment of eternal 
felicity—that such studies are either to 
be thrown aside, as considered as of no 
importance in a religious point of view. 
They form a part of the duty of every 
Christian, and of every rational creature 
—a duty which is frequently inculcated, 
and with peculiar solemnity, in the word 
of God—“ Remember that thou magnify 
his work which men behold” —“ The 


works of the Lord are great, and they are 


investigated by all those who have plea- 
sure therein”—* Lift up your eyes on 
high, and behold who hath created these 
orbs; that bringeth forth their host by 
number; he calleth them all by names 
by the greatness of his might; for that he 
is strong in power not one faileth.” It is 
the character, not of the Christian, but of 
the licentious world, that, while “ the 
tabret, the harp and the viol are in their 
feasts, they regard not the works of the 
Lord, nor consider the operations of his 
hands.” When the Almighty is repre- 
sented as addressing himself to Job, the 
questions put to that patriarch had all a 
reference to the visible works of God, and 
his agency in their formation and preser- 
vation, and plainly implied, as a matter 
of course, that Job had made those objects 
the particular subject of his study and 
contemplation.* It is predicted, that in 
the latter ages the saints of God “ shall 
speak of the glory of his kingdom—or of 
the vast universe over which he presides 
—and shall talk of his power, to make 
known to the sons of men his mighty 
operations, and the glorious majesty of his 
kingdom.”’} 

In accordance with these views I shall 
now attempt to present a rude idea of the 
universe, over which God presides as its 
eternal and independent sovereign, in so 
far as we have been enabled to take a 
distant glimpse of its grandeur and n.ag- 
nificence. The term universe signifies 
the whole svstem of created beings, whe- 
ther material or immaterial, existing 
throughout the regions of boundless space. 





* Job. chap. xxxviii, xxxix, éc. 
t Psalm, cxlv, 3—13. 
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We can obtain an approximate idea 
of the universe only by commencing a 
train of thought at those objects with 
which we are more immediately conver- 
sant, and ascending gradually to objects 
and scenes more distant and expansive. 
We are partly acquainted with the ob- 
jects in the landscape around us, of which 
we form a part—the hills, the plains, the 
lofty mountains, the forests, the rivers, the 
lakes, and the portions of the ocean that 
lie immediately adjacent. But all that 
diversity of objects which we behold in 
the landscape with which we are con- 
nected, form but a very small and incon- 
siderable speck compared with the whole 
of the mighty continents and islands, the 
vast ranges of lofty mountains, and the 
expansive lakes, seas, and oceans which 
constitute the surface of the terraqueous 
globe. It would be requisite—taking the 
general average of a pretty extensive 
Jandscape—that more than nine hundred 
thousand landscapes of the extent we 
generally behold, should pass before our 
view, ere we could form an adequate 
conception of the bulk of the whole earth ; 
and, I believe, very few persons are capa- 
ble of forming, at one conception, a com- 
prehensive idea of the superficial extent 
of the globe on which we tread, whose 
surface contains no less than one hundred 
and ninety-seven millions of square miles. 

But, however great the earth may 
appear in the eyes of the frail beings that 
inhabit it, it appears only as en incon- 
siderable ball when compared with some 
of the planetary bodies belonging to our 
system. One of these bodies could con- 
tain within its dimensions nine hundred 
globes as large as the earth, another four- 
teen hundred; and were five hundred 
globes as large as that on which we 
dwell, laid upon a vast plane, the outer- 
most ring of the planet Saturn, which is 
six hundred and forty-three thousand 
miles in circumference, would enclose 
them all. Such are the vast dimensions 
of some of those revolving bodies which 


appear only like small lucid specks on 
the concave of our sky. This earth, how- 
ever, and all the huge planets, satellites, 
and comets comprised within the range 
of the solar system, bear a very small 
proportion to the bulk of that glorious 
luminary which enlightens our day. The 
sun is five hundred times larger than the 
whole, and would contain within its cir- 
cumference, thirteen hundred thousand 
globes as large as our world. ‘To con- 
template all the variety of scenery on the 
surface of this luminary would require 
more than fifty thousand years, although 
a landscape five thousand miles in extent, 
were to pass before our eyes every hour. 
Of a globe of such dimensions, the human 
mind, with all its efforts, and the most 
vigorous fancy, after its boldest excnr- 
sions, can form no adequate conception. 
It forms a kind of universe in itself; and 
ten thousands of years would be requisite 
before human beings could thoroughly 
investigate and explore its vast dimen- 
sions, and its hidden wonders. It presents 
to our view a most glorious idea of the 
grandeur of the Deity, and the amazing 
energies of Almighty power. It affords 
a striking and august emblem of the 
great Creator “ who dwells in light in- 
accessible and full of glory.” In its lustre, 
in its magnitude, in its boundless influ- 
ence, in its beneficent effects on distant 
surrounding worlds, it exhibits a more 
bright display of Divine perfection than 
any other single object we behold in our 
visible firmament. 

But great as the sun and his surround- 
ing planets are, they dwindle into a point, 
when we wing our flight toward the 
starry firmament. Before we could arrive 
at the nearest object in this firmament, 
we would have to pass over a space at 
least twenty billions of miles in extent— 
a space which a cannon ball, flying with 
its utmost velocity, would not pass over 
in less than four millions of years. Here, 
every eye, in a clear winter’s night, may 
behold nearly a thousand shining crbs, 
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most of them emitting their splendors 
from spaces immeasurably distant. And 
bodies at such distances, must necessarily 
be of immense magnitude. There is 
every reason to believe, that the least 
twinkling star which our eye can discern, 
is not less than our sun in magnitude and 
in glory, and that many of them are even 
a hundred or a thousand times superior 
in magnitude to that stapendous luminary. 
But bodies of such amazing size and 
splendor cannot be supposed to have been 
created in vain, or merely to diffuse @ 
useless lustre over the wilds of immen- 
sity. Such an idea would be utterly 
inconsistent with the perfections of Divin- 
ity, and all that we know of his glorious 
character, from the revelations of his 
word. If this earth would have been 
“created in vain,” had it not been in- 
habited,* so those starry orbs, or, in other 
words, magnificent suns, would likewise 
have been created in vain, if retinues of 
worlds, and myriads of intelligent beings 
were not irradiated and cheered by their 
benign influence. ‘That they were created 
for the accommodation of intelligent exist- 
ence, is evident from this single consider- 
ation, that wherever power is exerted, 
there also must be a display of goodness, 
and every other divine attribute. For 
the Deity must be considered, in every 
instance, as acting in the plenitude of all 
his perfections ; one attribute can never 
be supposed as acting separately, or in- 
dependently of another. But there can 
be no display of wisdom or goodness 
where there is neither sentient nor intelli- 
gent existence. Those thousand stars, 
then, which the unassisted eye can per- 
ceive in the canopy of heaven, may be 
considered as connected with at least 
fifty thousand worlds, compared with the 
amount of whose population, all the in- 
habitants of our globe should appear only 
as “the small dust of the balance.” Here 
the imagination might expatiate for ages 





* Isaiah, xiv, 18. 


of ages, in surveying this portion of the 
Creator’s kingdom, and be lost in contem- 
plation and wonder at the vast extent, the 
magnitude, and the immense variety of 
scenes, objects, and movements, which 
would meet the view in every direction. 
For here we have presented to our view, 
not only single suns and single systems, 
such as that to which we belong, but 
suns revolving around suns, and systems 
around systems—systems not only double, 
but triple, quadruple, quintuple, and mul- 
tiple, all in complicated but harmonious 
motion—motions more rapid than the 
swiftest planets in our system, though 
some of them move a hundred thousand 
milesan hour—periods of revolution which 
vary from thirty to sixteen hundred years 
—suns with a blue or green lustre re- 
volving around suns of a white or a ruddy 
color, and both of them illuminating with 
contrasted colored light the same assem- 
blages of worlds. And if the various 
orders of intelligences were unveiled to 
our view, what a scene of interest, gran- 
deur, variety, diversity of intellect, and of 
wonderand astonishment, would be opened 
to our view ! 

But although we should have surveyed 
the whole of this grand and magnificent 
scene, we should still find ourselves stand- 
ing only on the nearest extreme verge of 
the creation. What if al] the stars which 
the unassisted eye can discern, be only a 
few scattered orbs on the outskirts of a 
cluster immensely more numerous? What 
if all this scene of grandeur be only as a 
small lucid speck compared with the 
whole extent of the firmament? As we 
advance in our survey of the distant re- 
gions of the universe, the astonishing 
extent and grandeur of the sideral hea- 
vens gradually opens to our view. All 
that is visible to man’s unassisted vision, 
is as nothing when compared with the 
immensity of august and splendid objects 
which stretch themselves in boundless 
perspective towards infinity. The dis- 
coveries of modern astronomy have en- 
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larged the sphere of our conceptions far 
beyond what could formerly have been 
surmised, and opened to view a universe, 
boundless as its Creator, where human 
imagination is confounded and lost, and 
in which man appears like a mere micro- 
scopic animalculum, and his whole habi- 
tation as a particle of vapor compared 
with the ocean. In contemplating the 
visible firmament with the unassisted eye, 
we behold only the mere portals, as it 
were, which lead to the interior recesses 
of the vast temple of creation. When we 
direct cur views beyond these outer por- 
tals, by means of the most powerful tele- 
scopes, we obtain a view of some of its 
more magnificent porches, and a faint 
glimpse of those splendid apartments 
which we shall never be able to explore, 
but which lead us to form the most august 
conceptions of the extent and grandeur 
of what is concealed from our view. In 
entering this “temple not made with 
hands,” the splendor of its decorations, 
the amplitude of its scale, and the awful- 
ness of infinitude, forcibly strike the ima- 
gination. There is sufficient to awaken 
into exercise all the powers and feelings 
of devotion, and to excite us to fall down 
in humility and adoration before Him who 
spake into existence this astonishing fab- 
ric, and “ whose kingdom ruleth over all.” 

These reflections may not be considered 
as altogether unappropriate, if we attend 
to the following fact: there is a whitish 
irregular zone, that goes round the whole 
heavens, which astronomers distinguish 
by the name of the Milky Way. It is 
best seen in the months of August, Sep- 
tember, October, and November, though 
portions are visible all the year round. 
This portion of the heavens is found to 
consist entirely of stars, crowded into im- 
mense clusters. On first presenting tele- 
scopes of considerable power to this splen- 
did zone, we are lost in astonishment at 
the number, the variety, and the beautiful 
configurations of the stars, of which it is 
composed. In certain parts of it, every 


slight motion of the telescope presents 
new groups and new configurations; and 
the new and ‘wondrous scene is continued 
over a space of many degrees in succes- 
sion. In several fields of view, occupy- 
ing a space not more than twice the 
breadth of the moon, you perceive more 
of those twinkling luminaries, than all 
the stars visible to the naked eye through- 
out the whole canopy of heaven. You 
seem to penetrate, as it were, to the re- 
mote boundaries of creation, and feel lost 
and bewildered amidst the immensity of 
the universe. I have never been inspired 
with higher ideas of grandeur and subli- 
mity, nor felt deeper emotions of humility, 
and reverence, than when occasionally con- 
templating this stupendous scene through 
telescopes of considerable brilliancy and 
power. ‘There is not another scene in 
creation, open to the view of mortals, 
calculated to fill the soul with more au- 
gust conceptions, or to inspire it with 
more profound admiration and awe. In 
such surveys, we behold “new heavens” 
and other firmaments rising to view, 
whose distance baffles the utmost stretch 
of the imagination. 

The late Sir W. Herschel, in passing 
his telescope along a space of this zone, 
fifteen degrees long and two broad, des- 
cried at least fifty thousand stars large 
enough to be distinctly counted ; besides 
which he suspected twice as many more, 
which could be seen only now and then 
by faint glimpses, for want of sufficient 
light: that is fifty times more than the 
acutest eye can discern in the whole 
heavens, during the clearest night; and 
the space which they occupy is only the 
1-1375th part of the visible canopy of the 
sky. On another occasion, this astrono- 
mer perceived nearly six hundred stars in 
one field of view of his telescope, so that 
in the space of a quarter of an hour, one 
hundred and sixteen thousand stars passed 
in review before him. Now, were we to 
suppose every part of this zone equally 
filled with stars as the spaces now alluded 
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to, there would be found in the Milky 
Way alone, no less than twenty millions, 
one hundred and ninety thousand stars, 
or twenty thousand times the number of 
those that are visible to the naked eye. 
In regard to the distance of some of these 
stars, it has been ascertained that some 
of the more remote are not less than five 
hundred times the distance of the nearest 
fixed star, that is, nearly ten thousand 
billions of miles; a distance so great, that 
light, which flies at the rate of twelve 
millions of miles every minute, would 
require one thousand six hundred and 
forty years, before it could traverse this 
mighty interval ! 

Here, then, let us pause for a moment, 
and consider the august spectacle pre- 
sented to view. We behold a few whit- 
ish spaces in the firmament, almost over- 
looked by a common observer when he 
casts a rude glance on the evening sky. 
Yet in this apparently irregular belt, 
which appears only like an accidental 
tinge on the face of the firmament, we 
discover, by optical instruments, what 
appears to be an amazing and boundless 
universe. We behold not only thousands, 
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but mi/lions of splendid suns where not a 
single orb can be perceived by the unas- 
sisted eye. The scenes of grandeur con- 
nected with such august objects, are 
utterly overwhelming to such frail and 
limited beings as man, and perhaps even 
more exalted orders of intelligences may 
find it difficult to form even an approxi- 
mate idea of objects so distant, so numer- 
ous, and so sublime. Yet this scene, 
stupendous as it is, is not the universe. 
It is only a comparatively small corner of 
creation, which beings at an immensely 
greater distance, will behold as an ob- 
scure and scarcely discernible speck on 
the outskirts of their firmament. So that 
amidst this vast assemblage of material 
existence, we may say, in the language 
of the prophet, when speaking of the 
Almighty, that even here is but “ the hid- 
ing of his power.” 

The Milky Way is now with good rea- 
son considered as the cluster of stars in 
which our sun is situated ;.and all the 
stars visible to the naked eye as only a 
few scattered orbs near the extremities 
of this cluster. 

See page 107, for conclusion. 





THE DOOM OF OUR WORLD. 


Tue North British Review has discov- 
ered signs ominous of impending disaster 
to our globe. Jt says: “ What this change 
is to be, we dare not conjecture, but we 
see in the heavens themselves some traces 
of destrifctive elements and some indica- 
tions of their power. The fragments of 
broken planets—the desceni of meteoric 
stones upon our globe—the wheeling 
comets wielding their loose materials at 
the solar surface—the volcanic eruptions 
of our own satellite—the appearance of 


new stars and the disappearance of others, 
are all foreshadows of that impending 
convulsion to which the system of the 
world is doomed. Thus placed on a 
planet which is to be burnt up, and under 
heavens which are to melt away—thus 
treading, as it were, on the cemeteries, 
and dwelling on the mausoleums of for- 
mer worlds, let us learn the lessons of 
humanity and wisdom, if we have not 
already been taught, in the school of re- 
volution.” 
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THE SEA-BIRD’S 


(FOR FOUR VOICES.) 
MUSIC AND WORDS COMPOSED BY C. COLLINS, Jr. 
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('p and down, up and down,—we go! 

Ry ev'ry breeze tessed to and fro: 

Far from the tand where flow’rets bloom, 
Far from the lily’s sweet perfume ;— 

Rut here upon old ocean's foam, 

The sea-bird finds i's constant home, 


Up and down, up and down ! 


Far away, 


Far away. 


O'er the deep, o'er the deep,—we fly ! 
’Neath sunshine’s glow, or stormysky ; 
On joyous wing we heed the sail, 
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And echo true the warning tale ;— 
Thro’ roaring winds and driving rain, 
The seu-bird seeks for rest in vain,— 
O'er the deep, o'er the deep 
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